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And music, too— dear music! 
that can touch 
« Beyond all else the soul that 
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\ Long after it was heard no 


more. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


FREDERIC W. ROOT, 
Voice Teacher, Chicago. In Europe until August, 1894. 





JEANNIE SMITH HEALY, 
Voice Culture, 
Norfolk Building, N. W. Cor, Eighth and Elm, — 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 





MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, Macgregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cinci: nati, O. 








ANDREW ?; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 

Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence,-No. 72 Webster St., 

Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 

Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 


MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, ee 
B. EBANN, 


B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cio’ti 
esidence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. ; 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 











MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond 
Ds Cincinnati, O. 

MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company. 

MISS JOSEPHINE H,. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, The John Church Co, 

MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Chur« h Company. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 


Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


Street, 





SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 445 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The Join Church Co. 
OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, oO. 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music, Address 324 Walnut 
i The John Church Company. 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing No, 16 Clark Street. 
R. P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, O. 
A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of “Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,” “‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,”’ ‘‘Music as 
a Language,”’ etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


The Normal Schoo! of Musi, 


MANSFIELD, PA., 


Offers superior advantages to music students. 
for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
Day and boarding pupils received. 


S. E. Corner 


Street, or 


Send 





Students can enter at any time during | 


the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATT 0 


@ Music-Teachers’ 





C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete °, 

. . Offices in the West. . 
Makes a specialty of the 

* %e Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 

The John Church Co.’s work is done by this house. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Ladies and Gentlemen Desiring to Fit Themselves to Teach 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


throughout the West and South are respectfully in 
formed that the COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCIN- 
NATI appreciates the value of this work, and has 
made arrangements with competent and experienced 
Professors for a thorough and comprehensive course 
of instruction in this important branch of educa- 
tion. 

To a judicious system of Vocal Training adapted to 
the needs of the various grades, from the Primary 
scholar to the High-School student, it will add the 
course of 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


so necessary for young persons; and, in addition, 
such knowledge of Normal Class work, Theory, Har- 
mony, Elocution, Piano, or Violin as will eminently 
ny recipient to teach intelligently and success- 
fully. 

This department will be under the special charge 
of PROF. A. J. GANTVOORT, President of the Ohio 
Association; PROF. A. W. VIN- 
CENT, Norma! Class Instructor and Professor of Piano 
and Theory in the College; and PROF. VIRGIL A. 
PINKLEY, for many years Professor of Elocution and 
Physical Culture in its Faculty. 

The full curriculum will be published shortly. In 
the meantime those contemplating fitting themselves 
for teaching are requested to communicate, either in 
person or by letter, with 

PETER RUDOLPH NEFF, President. 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


\ USICAL MSS. Harmonically Corrected, Revised, 
lV] and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex- 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons b 

mail. Send stamp for free circulars, containing va 

uable information. 


M.H.VEON, 
1300 Fifth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical Harmony 


A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 





A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub 
ject. Music-teachers and students alike will find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





By W. M. Trxxoan, Solo $1.00; Duet, $1.50; Chorus, 25 cents; 
Whistle, 35 cents; Sand Pads; 25 cents. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a day's journey on a train. Sysorsm: Train Whistles. 
Bell Rings. All Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner. 
Gong. The Menu Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 
passing through Fields and Meadows, until they reach Home, 
Sweet Home It is a great exhibition piece. Send §1 for the Solo, 
and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part. Mention 


this Joursa. TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Mexico, Mo. 


Sunlight and Shadow. 


Nine Songs by Julian Edwards. 





A collection of high-class songs with English and 
German Words. Excellent alike for Concert, Parlor 
Singing, or Study. Elegantly engraved, title page 
and music, bound in one volume, not issued sepa 
rately. Price, 81.00. 

CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: 
ene Web--* Avenue 


NEW YORK: 
18 East 16th Street. 





Summer Normal Music Shoo 


— TO BE HELD IN — 


Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., 


BEGINNING TUESDAY, JULY 19, 1694. 


FACULTY, AND BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


3J.™M. Dungan. Pupil of Otto Singer and Robert 
Goldbeck, Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Musica! 
Analysis, and Piano and Organ Teacher's Class. 

W.H. Pontius. Pupil of Eugene Thayer and Dr. 
Maas, and Director of Dubuque Vocal Institute 
Teacher of Voice, Harmony, Conducting and Di 
rector of Chorus. 

Richard Schliewen. Pupil of Joachim, and Vio 
linist in Theo. Thomas’ Orchestra ; director of the 
Violin Department in the Indianapolis College of 
Music, and Concert Violinist of the highest type. 
Teacher of Violin and Orchestration. 

W. H. Douley. Pupil of Geo. H. Whiting, and 
Director of the Pipe Cups Department of the 
Indianapolis College of Music. Teacher of Piano 
and Pipe Organ. 

Miss Daisy Gertrude Markel. Pupil of Fulton 
and Trueblood’s School of Oratory, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Teacher of Physical Culture and Elocu- 
tion in the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ 
Home. Teacher of Elocution, Physical Culture 
and Delsarte. 

Six other competent teachers have been secured. 
Two first-class concerts will be given each week free 
to members of the Normal. 
Of equal benefit to beginners and advanced teachers. 
For circulars, adgress J. M. DUNGAN, Principal, 
Franklin, Ind 


$$ ? 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS—1894. 


SERIES =. 








New and appropriate onp for Annual Meetings, 
Consecration Services, Anniversary Gatherings, etc., 
etc., by Favorite Composers. 
Price, 5c. single copy by mail, postpaid. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 





PHILADELPHIA SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL. 


Beginning July 2d, and continuing four weeks, 
In the Buildings of the University of Pennsylvania 
Lectures and Recitals Daily. Classes in Harmony, 
Sight-Singing, History, Voice Culture, etc. 
FACULTY: 

Dr..Wm. Mason, Dr. H. A. Clarke, Frederic W. Root, 
Chas. W. Landon, A. W. Borst, M. Van Gelder, W. 
S. B. Matthews, John C. Fillmore, Louis C. Elson, 
Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray, Daniel Batchellor. 

Theo. Presser, Director. 
EXPENSES: 
Full Course Ticket - - - $25.00 

This will include admission to all Classes, Lectures, 
Recitals, and Two Lessons a week in classes of five 
in Piano or Voice. 

Course Ticket, without the two lessons weekly, $15.00 

Private Lessons, extra. Full imformation regarding 
Board, Rooms and Piano Rent on application. 

Send for Circulars. Address 


THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musical Visitor Premiums. 


Our List of Premiums given to those who send sub 
scriptions to the MUSICAL VISITOR is too long to 
print, but includes 


EVERYTHING YOU MAY WANT, 


Whether it be MUSIC,- BOOKS, INSTRUMENTS, 
PORTFOLIOS, ALBUMS, MUSIC CABINETS, OR- 
GANS, PIANOS, etc., ete. 

And please remember that our Premiums are not 
confined to Music and Musical Merchandise, but in- 
clude anything you may want, whatever it may be. 
Mention the thing desired, and we will tell you how 
many subscriptions will procure it for you. 

Send for Premium Lists and further information 
to the Publishers of the 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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VOLUME XXIII. 


THE OUTING OF THE SONGS. 
BY ERNEST V. WRIGHT. 


a N the Sweet By and By,” 
** When the Swallows Homeward Fly,” 
And ‘‘ The Mocking Bird’’ makes ‘‘Music in the Air,” 
In the woods near ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
** In the Gloaming "’ we will roam 
Till ‘‘ McSorley’s Twins ” have climbed the ‘‘ Golden Stair.” 


** Annie Rooney,” ‘‘ Old Black Joe,” 
And ‘‘ Uncle Ned,” with us will go, 
After “Dancing. on the Barn” till bats do fly, 
Then on ‘‘ Paddy Duffy’s Cart,” 
For the woodlands we will start, 
But choose partners while we’re ‘‘ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 
** When the Robins Nest Again ” 
We will leave the quiet glen, 
And a moment “* In the Starlight,” we will stay; 
Then we'll slowly wander down 
To the ‘‘ Tavern in the Town,” 
And ‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” to bed we'll file away 


GASPARD, THE VIOLINIST. 


WELVE o'clock on a moonlight night in a little French 

village. There were no lights in any of the windows, but 
from the rich baker's house, at the upper end, came the 
sound of a weird and melancholy music. 

Jean Michot, the cobbler, nursing his sick child, shud- 
dered as he heard it, and muttered under his breath, ‘‘ So 
he is at it again!’’ and crossed himself devoutly. 

Let us follow the sound and see who it is that plays so 
strangely. Gaspard Dubois stands at his open shutter, hold- 
ing eagerly a shrill-toned kit. Like a child in pain, it moans 
and wails under the touch of his magic bow, then, wearied 
out, sinks into alow, monotonous throbbing—slower—faint- 
er—one long sweet note, and—Crack! the string has gone 
and the player is still. 

The moon shines full on him as he bends over the little 
instrument, and shows the glittering black eyes set close to 
the long, thin nose and delicate, white hands that do not 
match the lean boyish frame. 

Suddenly an arm out of the darkness snatches his treasure 
and dashes it to the ground, the shutter is sharply closed, 
and father and son stood facing each other in the gloom. 

Then the mother enters with a lamp, and tears of terror 
rise in her eyes as the old man raises his sinewy arm and 
strikes blow after blow, while the boy stands pale and 
breathless, yet with a defiant smile upon his lips. When 
he had spent his wrath a little thus, he upbraided him bit- 
terly. ‘‘Is it not time to look to the ovens?”’ broke in the 
woman, timidly. 

Still growling and swearing, the baker descended the 
— after having locked the door and carried away the 

ey. 
ate in the following morning his mother brought him 
up some food, but when she opened the door, the room 
was empty. Gaspard was gone. 

Jean Michot sat at his door and talked it over with a 
neighbor. ‘‘ He will come to no good,” said Jean. ‘‘1 would 
not be in his father’s shoes for all that.’”” The lad was young 
and lazy, and cared for naught but his fiddle, and never a 
merry tune either; but he is the only one, and his mother’s 
darling. Did you hear what old Dubois did when first he 
found he wouldn't mind his work? 

Well, the boy saved up money enough to buy a fiddle, 
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that he kept rolled in wool as tenderly as a baby, and one 
night, when he ought to be minding the ovens, he was 
playing away just for all the world as if there was a mad 
devil in his fingers, and the end of it was, the old man flew 
into a rage and threw the thing right into the fire. 

Gaspard said never a word, but just looked at him and bit 
his lip till the blood ran down, but after that he got more 
strange than ever. 

‘*He was at it again last night. Mere Nanot and my little 
Marie could not rest with the sound of it. He will come to 
no good; he is an evil lad.” 

Only his mother wept for him, and hid the fragments of 
the kit in her chest. 

Part Il. 


Ten years have passed away, and the little village has for- 
gotten Gaspard. His mother is dead, and Citizen Dubois 
has taken to himself another wife, who knows how to make 
the hoard in the old stocking grow heavier with each week's 
end. Jean still sits at his door, mending the old shoes, but 
tired little Marie sleeps a sleep that is beyond the reach of 
troubling. 

One evening, when the rain-laden winds of closing au- 
tumn were driving the fallen leaves along the narrow street, 
a traveling carriage, which was passing through, lost one of 
its wheels, and the occupants were obliged to remain at the 
inn whilst waiting for it to be repaired. Then, upon the 
darkness, came the voice of that unquiet music once again, 
rising and falling in the self-same melody that had vexed the 
simple souls of the peasants ten long years ago. 

Some of the more daring amongst them gathered round 
the uncurtained window to watch and listen, and beheld in 
the center of the room a face and figure which all remem- 
bered, though none loved; but before him, with tender 
limbs, curled up within a big arm-chair, lay, half asleep, 
lovely boy. 

Suddenly the violin was laid aside, and Gaspard bent over 
the child till his black head was touching the soft flushed 
cheek. 

**Art thou tired, Rene ?”’ 

‘*So tired!”’ murmured the little one plaintively, clasping 
his arms round the father’s neck. 

‘* We will to rest then, petit oiseau,” he answered in tones 
that none had heard save only his boy and one other. 

The wind howled, and the rain dashed against the glass, 
and the watchers looked in each others’ faces and went 
home marveling. 

Said Jean to Mere Barbot— 

‘* Gaspard has prospered then; thy prophecy has not come 
to pass.” 

‘*It will come to pass,” croaked the old woman, spread- 
ing out her hands toward the blaze. 

In the inn the child slept peacefully upon his father’s 
breast, and in the morning the horses were ordered, and 
they went their way to Paris, where Gaspard was already 
the idol of the theater-goers, more especially of the women. 
Perhaps this was chiefly because he was so cold; not the 
fairest among them could boast of having won from him 
more than his habitual graceful courtesy. A few who had 
seen his love for his boy sought to please him by loading 
the child with caresses and bonbons, but his was one of 
those rare masculine natures which are not easily moved, 
yet, having once loved, remain always faithful, though it be 
only to a memory. 
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One cold, gray morning, when the breath of a sharp east 
wind was stealing in through every crack and keyhole, Rene, 
who had been coughing for a few days, complained of a 
pain in his chest, and his father sat by his bedside all day, 
trying to soothe and amuse him. Towards evening the pain 
abated, and when the hour came for Gaspard to go to the 
theater, was so much better that he went away, feeling 
quite at ease about him, ‘‘ Thou wilt come home early, wilt 
thou not, mon pere?” 

‘Yes, truly, and | will bring sweet flowers to'cheer thee,’ 
bending down to kiss the tender lips. 

The brilliant theater rang with applause as Gaspard made 
his appearance on the platform; there was a flash of many 
diamonds on white necks, and an undercurrent of soft ex- 
clamations, then perfect stillness as he played the opening 
bars of an Allegro like the dancing of summer rain upon the 
leaves. Next came an Adagio, broad and grave, yet with a 
martial ring in it, as might beseem a party of old-time 
knights setting forth for the Holy Land. One could almost 
hear the prancing of the horses and see the pennons wav- 
ing in the breeze. Once more the Allegro dances out on 
winged feet, and flits into the very hearts of the listeners, 
then dies away softly and slumbrously like an autumn twi- 
light. 

“They beseech him to play again, and, this time, with a 
strange smile upon his face, he raises his violin, and, with 
long-drawn bows, breathes that wild, weird melody that 
thrills all present with mingled dread and sorrow. 

It is the inmost nature of the man revealed for one brief 
moment to a heedless world, and with the last sad notes the 
vision fades, and the buzz and hum of the talking breaks 
forth as before. 

Gaspard is not himself to-night. The glittering eyes are 
dark and deep with memories, and his fingers press the 
strings with fitful passion. 

There is a plain, small woman in the humbler seats, who 
watches him anxiously with a timid tenderness in her face. 
She has a child about Rene’s age, and once Gaspard saved 
him from being run over. She alone, of all those who ap- 
plaud, knows that the man thinks not of his art, but of his 
child. 

When he has finished, the violinist breaks away from 
those who would detain him, and hails a cabriolet to. return 
to his hotel. 

The night is still and starlit, and, wrapped in sad reveries, 
he does not heed an increasing stir and hurry in the streets, 
till the driver reins in his horse, and someone speaks to him 
through the window. 

‘‘ Monsieur, the Hotel de Greville is burning.” 

He leaps tothe ground and sees the red tongues of the 
fire licking the walls and creeping towards the roof, leaping 
and dancing in cruel glee. 

‘*My child!” he cries in agony. ‘‘ Where is my child?” 

The men look at each other and shake their heads. 

Then he dashes up the firemen’s ladder and is lost in the 
smoke. 

With strained eyes they watch in the street below, but he 
does not come, and the flames are rising ever higher and 
higher till someone cries that the roof is falling in. 

A sudden puff of wind blows the smoke past, and they 
see him standing at the window with Rene in his arms; 
but already the ladder is tottering. 

Suddenly there is a crash and a blinding blaze. 

‘‘Jump!” they cry; and the women hide their heads, and 
moan, and when they look up, two forms, very still and 
silent, are lying on the ground underneath the fallen ladder, 
Untouched by the fire, and lovely even in death, the child’s 
fair head nestles upon his father’s breast; but Gaspard will 
never play again. 

When the news reaches the little forgotten village, Mere 
Barbot laughs a mirthless laugh that strikes cold upon the 
listeners’ hearts, and sends them home shuddering. 
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SINGING PINS. 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 
(From St. Nicholas.) 


T has been said, you know, that all the millions of pins 

which are lost every year are picked up by fairies and 
hammered out on elfin anvils into notes of music. There 
are some who say that this statement must be received with 
caution, although they admit that the half and quarter notes 
do bear a very singular resemblance to pins. 

I confess that I shared the doubts of this latter class of 
persons until a few evenings since; for although | knew 
well enough that pins were bright and sharp in their way, 
I never had been able to discover one of a musical turn of 
mind. 

But having on a certain evening heard a choir of pins 
singing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” till you would have thought their 
heads must ache forever after, | hereby withdraw my objec- 
tions and express my decided opinion that the above-named 
theory of the future life of pins is fully as accurate as any 
other with which I am acquainted. 

The chorus of pins who were singing ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” 
were standing at the time on a piece of pine board, and 
were evidently very much stuck up. 

One of their number, however, when asked if they were 
not rather too self-important, bent his head quickly down- 
ward and replied that he couldn't see the point, which was 
exceedingly brassy for a pin. 

They looked all the world as if they were a line of music, 
which, impatient of being forever kept under key and be- 
hind bars, had revolted under the leadership of an intrepid 
staff officer, and marched right out of sister Mary’s instruc- 
tion book. 

Indeed, from a remark which the staff officer let fall, to 
the effect that if they did not all see sharp they would soon 
be flat again, nothing else would be natural than to accept 
that supposition as the truth. 

Pins they were of all papers and polish. 

They were not arranged according to height, as 
diers should be, nor did they all stand seek tak eac 
bent on having his own way. 

Their heads varied greatly from an even line, and on the 
whole they looked far more like the notes of music which 
they had been, than like the orderly row of singing pins 
which they aspired to be. They had a scaly appearance. 

My small brother had assumed management of this curi- 
ous chorus, and | was much amused at the manner in which 
he drilled them. For he coolly picked up the splendid staff 
officer by his head and poked the first bass with his point, 
as if to say, ‘‘Time—Sing!’’ Whereupon that pin set up a 
deep, twanging growl, to express his disapprobation of that 
manner of drill. 


ood sol- 
seemed 





TUNING THE PINS. 
In like manner did my brother treat each of the pins in 


succession. Then it appeared that each had a different voice, 
and was capable of producing but one sound. Moreover, 
they had been so arranged that, as they uttered each one 
his peculiar note, the sounds followed each other in such a 
manner as to produce the lively and patriotic air of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle.” This was very wonderful and pleasing. 


‘*Well, Johnny,” said I, as soon as | could in laughing, 
‘*that’s pretty good; where did you pick that upr” 











“Oh, a feller told me,” said he; ‘‘’ taint nothing to do. 
All there is of it is to get a tune i_your head, and then 
drive a pin down a board, and keep a ao trying it 
till it sounds like the first note in the tune. Then stick up 
another for the second note, and so on. 

‘‘How can you raise a pin to a higher note?”’ said I. 

‘‘Hammer her down farther,” said he. 

‘‘And to make a lower note?” I| asked. 

‘*Pull her up a little,”” said he. 

‘‘How do you manage the tune?”’ 

‘‘Oh, when you want to go slow, you put the pins a 
good ways apart; and when you want to go fast, you 
plant ‘em thicker.” 

The next day | found that this ridiculous brother of mine 
had set up a pin organ in a circular form. He had made 
one of those little whirligigs which spin around when they 
are held over the register or by a stove-pipe, and then had 
connected it by a string with a wheel. This wheel, as it 
turned, set an upright shaft in motion, and from this there 
projected a stick armed atthe end with a pin. This was 
arranged as shown in cut number two, so that when it 
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THE PIN ORGAN. 


revolved, the pin in the stick played upon the pins in the 
circle, and rattled off the ‘‘ Mulligan Guards” at a tremendous 
rate. 

Johnny says that he invented the circular arrangement, 
and that all the boys he knows are making these pin organs 
for themselves, which | am not at all surprised to hear. 


DON’T. 
(FROM THE WRITER'S STANDPOINT.) 


No. 22 ‘‘SHARPED.” ‘‘FLATTED.”’ 


We often hear that a certain note is ‘‘ sharped ” or “ flatted,” yet both words 
are grammatically incorrect. When the pitch is raised or lowered by a chro- 
matic alteration it may be said to have been ‘‘sharpened or flattened.” 


T= is no such thing as raising or lowering a pitch by 
‘chromatic alteration,”’ or in any other way. You can 
have another pitch, but every pitch has its—well, its own 
pitch, and there it stays. 

Notes are neither sharped nor flatted, nor sharpened nor 
flattened. Those terms are properly applied only to lines 
and spaces. A line or space is always in one of five condi- 
tions: it is either natural, sharped, flatted, double-sharped, 
or double-flatted; then one kind of note or another may be 

ut upon it. The presence or absence of the note has noth- 
ing to do with the sharping or flatting. 

Since writing the foregoing, a correspondent of the Visiror 
has also raised the questionof the correctness of the expres- 
sion, ‘‘sharped line.” In reply, let me add the following 
to what is said above: It is certain that we must sometimes 
put a sharp on a line, and nothing seems to me more simple 
and direct than to call that process ‘‘ sharping the line,’ and 
when it is done, to say the line is ‘‘ sharped,”—meaning 
simply that a sharp is put upon it. 

The word ‘‘sharp,’’as is seen, is used in music both as a noun 
and asa verb. As a noun, it is the name of a musical char- 
acter and a part of the name of certain independent tone- 
pitches, as C-sharp, F-sharp, etc. As a verb, it describes 
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the process spoken of above, and is also used to describe a 
certain kind of performing out gf tune; but that is another 
subject. In what we are talking about we can only ‘‘sharp”’ 
something by putting a sharp upon it, and the only thing 
a sharp is ever put upon is a line or space. 

It is true that we can not sharp F. We can have another 
pitch named F-sharp, but that opens up an entirely different 
subject from lines and spaces. Let us go into it with some 
care, and if we get at its true inwardness it will not only 
help here, but will throw light upon kindred topics. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Music,” two entirely different kinds 
of things are included, viz.: Tones—things to hear, and their 
Signs—things to see. F, G, C-sharp, B-flat, etc., are tones. 
Lines and spaces, sharps and flats, arelsigns. Now, while 
you can put one sign on another, asa sharp on a line, because 
both are things to see, you can not put a sharp on a tone 
because one is a thing to see and the other a thing to hear. 
So while it is sensible enough to talk about sharping a line, 
it is utterly absurd to talk about sharping F, because F is a 
tone. Does anyone think that F is the name of a line? It 
so, its name is sometimes F-sharp, sometimes F-double- 
sharp. Use different clefs and it would have at least twenty 
other names. (See No. 2.) No, that line has but one name; 
but the thing named fifth /ine may be so modified by clefs, 
and by being sharped or flatted or double-sharped or double- 
flatted, as to be the sign or representation to the eye of 
many different tones. 

The things in music named C, D, F-sharp, B-flat, etc., 
can not be seen. It is only their signs that are seen. 


Is it correct to speak of sharping a line or space? Is not F-sharp or A-flat a 
tone entirely independent of F, or Ar 


That looks as if he thinks F is a line and Aa space, and 
that | supposed | was sharping f when | was preparing a 
line to represent the tone F-sharp, and that | was flatting A 
when I was preparing a space to represent the tone A-flat. 
I assure him that | had no idea of such a thing as sharping a 
tone or flatting a tone, but | had a very clear idea of putting 
a sharp on a line to make it represent the tone F-sharp, and 
of putting a flat on a space to make it represent the tone A- 
flat. 

No. When we put the sharp on the line we are not doing 
anything to F. That tone is ‘‘ way off” in another world 
the world of sound—while we, with our signs, are in the 
world of sight. When we put the sharp on the line, or, to 
speak more concisely, when we sharp the line, it stands 
silent, waiting for somebody with voice or instrument to 
produce the tone it calls for. For short, we say that that 
line, so modified, is F-sharp, but it isn't: it is only its sign. 
Just as we say this—$1.00—is one dollar, but it isn’t; it is 
only the sign of a dollar. It calls for it, perhaps, if it is on a 
bill that you ought to pay. 


Is not F-sharp the name of a particular pitch, without sharping anything ? 


Certainly. But you can not represent that particular pitch 
without sharping something. 
Literally, is anything made flat or sharp 


I do not think those would be good words to describe 
what is done, but the fact remains that flats and sharps are 
put upon lines and spaces, and, in accordance with scientific 
usage, there must be some concise way of stating that fact 
when it occurs. 


than a letter (normal pitch-name), and that such an expression tet 


vey a wrong impression to the pupil 


It would appear that a line or space can not be flatted or sharped 


| hope it does not appear to the reader of this article that a 
line or space can not be sharped or flatted, and sincerely 
trust that no wrong impression will be made by the forego- 
ing on the mind of any pupil. All | wish to say further, is, 
that we do not use letters in our musical notation, unless the 
clefs be considered letters. (See No. 2.) G. F. R. 








W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN, 


CHORUS-MASTER OF THE CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL ORGANIZATION. 


W L. BLUMENSCHEIN, whose portrait we present with 
* the May Visitor, has been a Buckeye resident since the 
fall of 1876. Portsmouth, O., was his first point of operations, 
whither he was called to direct the Harmonic Society. The 
Ironton Choral Union was also under his direction for a sea- 
son. Inthe summer of 1878 the Dayton, Ohio, Philharmonic 
Society extended a call to him, which was accepted, Mr. Otto 
Singer, so recently deceased, being his predecessor. Since 
then the Philharmonic Society has been continuously under 
his direction, and has won for itself and director a far more 
than local reputation. Indeed, the repertory of choral works 
performed in Dayton will compare favorably with that of any 
of the prominent choral organizations of the country. 

The directorship of the Indianapolis, Ind., Lyra Society 
(male chorus and orchestra) was intrusted to him for a sea- 
son, also the Springfield Orpheus mixed chorus, and, inci- 
dentally, two Ohio Saengerfests in Dayton and Springfield 
respectively. Since the fall of 1891 the Cincinnati May Fes- 
tival Chorus has been under his direction. When Mr. B. 
accepted this last-mentioned post, the chorus had dwindled 
down to something like one hundred and seventy members, 
and the Festival for ’92 had been officially declared off. Mr. 
B. assumed the almost hopeless appearing task of building 
up the chorus and preparing it for the Festival of ‘92. 

The great success of the chorus (under the then existing 
circumstances) established Mr. B.’s reputation in this direc- 
tion more firmly than ever. His work of preparing the 
chorus for the Festival to be given this month has been very 
arduous, the music of some of the works being of extreme 
difficulty. How well he has performed his task will be shown 
shortly. From what we have seen and heard in our frequent 
visits to the rehearsals we are sure that the verdict will be 
one of hearty approval, and that the choir work of this Fes- 
tival will very largely add to his reputation as a chorus con- 
ductor. 

Dayton’s present musical status is largely to be attributed 
to Mr. B.’s persistent efforts in the direction of classical cul- 
ture. His pupils in piano-playing and singing have won 
for him a standing as teacher such as any musician and 
artist may be proud of. The surrounding towns have also 
contributed much of their best talent to his tutorship. 

As composer for piano and voice Mr. B. has had the satis- 
faction of being rewarded by favorable criticism in all of the 
prominent musical journals of the country. Several of his 
anthems have been reprinted in England, and quite recently 
a Leipsic, Germany, musical journal has published a sketch 
of his life and work, illustrated by his portrait. 

Considering that his residence hes been confined to an in- 
land town, it is surely an honor to his ability and success 
to be a subject of consideration in other countries. 

What the future may bring to Mr. B. is a matter of conjec- 
ture, of course, but, as he is just in the prime of life and 
activity, it is reasonable to predict a continuance of his good 
work, coupled with a fair measure of success. 








THEY DISLIKE THEIR OWN FAME. 


p would be interesting to know what the great musicians 
think of their compositions. They must have had their likes 


and dislikes. We know that Rossini, Meyerbeer, Verdi and 


others at times found airs from their great works unbearable. 
Here is what some litterateurs think of their booksand poems: 
It is a curious thing how those who write famous books, 
or create well-known nom de plumes, develop an aversion 
to them as time goes on. 
Edward Bellamy absolutely shudders when one talks of 
‘‘Looking Backward” in his presence. 
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to offend Bret Harte than to refer to 
he Heathen Chinee.” 

Will Carleton can not imagine why people should associate 
‘Over the Hills to the Poorhouse” so prominently with his 
name. 

Mrs. Burnett dislikes too much mention of ‘‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” in her oo but courts any praise of her 

ia, 


There is no surer wa 
him as the author of ‘‘ 


story of ‘‘ Vagabondia,” of which so few, in comparison 
with those who know her famous juvenile story, have any 
knowledge. 

Charles Heber Clarke has a strong aversion to any associa- 
tion of his once famous nom de plume of ‘‘Max Adler” 
with his name. 

Charles G. Leland’s ire is aroused when one speaks o1 
‘‘Hans Breitmann” as his best piece of work. 

E. P. Roe never could understand why people read and 
bought ‘‘ Opening of a Chestnut Burr” in preference to his 
later, and what he deemed his better, books. 

Eugene Field feels that he has written fifty poems that are 
superior to his ‘‘ Little Boy Blue.” 

Joon Hay’s feelings are hurt when one introduces him at a 
dinner, as did a chairman at a literary supper recently, as the 
author of ‘‘ Little Breeches.” 

Henry Ward Beecher used to say that ‘‘to hear some peo- 
ple talk, you'd imagine | never did a thing but write ‘Nor- 
wood,’ which Mr. Bonner called a novel.” 








MODEL MUSIC IN A MODEL CHURCH. 


FRIEND sends the Visiror the following sketch of the 

famous Ruggles Street Baptist Church, Boston: The 
music is a feature, and must be described. The main de- 
pendence of the church for service of song is congregational 
singing, and to attain this in fullest measure and most fin- 
ished proportions no efforts are spared. A thoroughly effi- 
cient director of music takes charge of this branch of service, 
and as precentor leads all musical efforts in the place. A 
male quartet, carefully selected originally, and trained es- 
pecially for this church and service by some of the best 
teachers in Boston, occupies the recess over the pulpit, and 
their rendering is without accompaniment of any kind. This 
quartet is well-known in the city, and their services are 
much sought, and they are among the best quartets in 
existence here. The congregation is breathless while their 
selections are performing, and the character of these selec- 
tions are always of the highest order of devotional words 
and music. This quartet sings three times during each 
Sunday forenoon service. 

Then there is a great chorus choir of eighty voices, and 
these are found sometimes in the back gallery, sometimes 
in one or other of the side galleries, and occasionally among 
the congregation in the pews, massed together, or divided 
and scattered about to aid congregational singing. This 
choir sings a grand chorus every third Sunday, being thor- 
oughly drilled and always employing the best music. | 
verily believe their singing would arouse the attention of a 
congregation of deafmutes, and am certain that no assem- 
blage in possession of all its senses can sit unmoved or care- 
less through its performance. When the hymns are sung by 
the congregation, the great organ and the cornet setting the 
tone and the precentor marking the time, this chorus choir 
rolls forward a volume of melody which sets every heart 
and nearly every voice in devotional action. 

Besides this chorus there is a choir of twenty-four boys, 
and another of twenty girls, and these are as carefully drilled 
as the first-named. The very best music for church service 
that can be procured is at hand in abundance, for Sunday 
service, social meetings, and Sunday-school. A reed organ, 
especially designed and built for the purpose, has heretofore 
been used in the rear gallery, for the male quartet, while a 
pipe organ has occupied one of the side galleries. The new 
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and to lose no opportunity of putting theory into practice in 
making all kinds of ‘exits and entrances,’ and otherwise 
doing their best not to be angels, but simply natural, easy, 
graceful human beings on public platforms, henceforward 
and always. 

‘‘In the next place there should be an immediate and per- 
emptory stop put to at least two vocal vices, now so pain- 
fully current amongst even the very best paid of professional 
vocalists. The first is the hateful tremolo. Now this is 
often confounded with the vibrato, even by many who 
ought to know better. The said vibrato is a perfectly legit- 
imate artistic agency, which, when properly employed, is 
capable of excellent vocal effects. The tremolo, on the 
other hand, is a weak invention of the enemy of good 
taste, and is mostly used by decayed and decaying artists to 
cover defects in their voices, the natural outcome of on- 
coming old age. For young singers with bright, fresh 
voices to copy this sickening mannerism is most unwise 
and undesirable, and none such wishing for more than the 
most transient and ephemeral success will attempt it. The 
second vice to which I wish to call attention is the disagree- 
able scraping or filing of the tone, now so common as al- 
most to be considered a genuine canon of good tone pro- 
duction. It can not, however, be too often pressed home 
that the soul of all good singing is TONE—tich, full, mel- 
lifluous, sonorous, flexible, equal and sympathetic. As a 
matter of fact it is really easier to strike a tone, so to say, di- 
rect from the shoulder, than it is to crawl, slide, glide, ‘to- 
boggan’ to it. An occasional back and—as it appears— 
front sliding to a tone may, or may not, be pardonable, but 
everlasting sliding is beyond the pale of human forgiveness. 
If professional vocalists—and their name is legion—who 
err in the directions here briefly pointed out, would only 
think for a moment of the mischief they thereby do to the 
younger generation of singers, they would assuredly mend 
their ways, and once again burn the midnight oil in further 
study, in dire need of which some of them assuredly now 
stand.” 

Mr. Towers proceeded to point out that the elocutionary 
knowledge of many public singers too much resembled the 
recent cold wave—it was far below zero. By way of proof 
he cited Mendelssohn’s well-known aria ‘‘Oh, rest in the 
Lord.” ‘‘ This aria, as printed, contains no less than nine 
syntactical errors, which are sung almost to this very hour by 
nearly every public contralto known to fame, and otherwise. 
The mischief done by this everlasting perpetuation of un- 
English English is simply incalculable, and if these leaders 
of the people only knew their share in the mischief they 
would, | am inclined to think, deeply deplore it. Unfortu- 
nately, they are living in blissful ignorance, either from bad 
teaching, or, what is more probable, from careless learning. 
The practice of taking lessons jin elocution, dramatic read- 
ing, and reciting alongside the vocal lessons proper, can not 
be too highly recommended. If this practice were the rule 
rather than the exception, we should be spared a great deal 
of the cruel murder of the English tongue—and of others, 
too—which goes on merrily on every hand. Not one vocal- 
ist in ten—maybe twenty—understands even the rudiments 
of clear enunciation. The result is that nobody understands 
what it has been all about, and thus one half the pleasure 
of listening is lost. For my part, although | pin my faith to 
pure tone, | have a very big second place in my affections for 
clear and distinct articulation, pronunciation, and artistic 
feeling. Would that all our public, and, alas! private vo- 
calists, would defer airing their abilities—or what they fondly 
suppose to be such—until they had mastered all the essentials 
of good singing. When they have so done, | am afraid we 
may look for the millenium.” 











Mrs. M. : ‘‘ Doctor, let me know the worst.’ Doctor C. (ab- 
sent-minded student of hypnotism): ‘* Your bill will be $100. 
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ORGANISTS AND HYMN TUNES. 


BY PROFESSOR WALDO S. PRATT, HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


|! is remarkable how many excellent organ-players are 
poor players of hymn tunes. In three quarters of the cases 
where congregational singing does not flourish, the chief, if 
not the only, obstacle, is the defective or unsympathetic 
treatment of the tunes by the organist. We Protestants, so 
far as we really know ourselves, are a hymn-singing people. 
We have in our English speech the finest hymn literature in 
the world. Upon the musical setting of our beautiful hymns 
the genius of a large number of genuine musical masters has 
been exercised. All our good hymn-books now contain a 
wealth of noble poetry and noble music ready for congrega- 
tional use. And yet in how many churches the hymn sing- 
ing is lifeless and stupid, limited to less than a hundred pre- 
cious old favorites, already sung to death, and all handled 
by the organist in the same barren, uninspiring, inartistic 
manner! What is the reason for this ? 

For one thing, it is clear that many musicians fail to appre- 
ciate the musical value of a hymn tune. It is short. Its 
metric and harmonic form is obvious. Its melody is simple. 
Compared with an anthem or a service prelude, it is surely 
of little moment. And so many players play tunes in an 
absentminded or apologetic style, hurrying through them, 
jumbling lines together, chopping the voice-parts into frag- 
ments, and sharply excluding every trace of artistic warmth. 
The fact is, that a hymn tune is very like a miniature or an 
intaglio. It 7s small and simple and obvious. But in all the 
best tune literature it is truly a work of art. As such, it: is 
worthy of the most careful and artistic handling from the 
greatest concert organist in the world. Indeed, it is an in- 
fallible test of greatness in an artist that he reverences and 
dignifies the small gems of his art. No man can claim to be 
a first-rate church organist who can not make a tune like 
Dykes’ ‘‘St. Ninian” sing under his fingers so that people 
will first hold their breath to listen, and then do their best 
to imitate his rendering with their voices. 

* * * * * * * 


It is commonly supposed that anybody can play tunes. 
But the truth is that the power to play four independent 
voice-parts in conjunction demands very special training, 
and training that is curiously neglected 7 many who think 
they know much about organ-playing. It is not enough to 
play the melody correctly and to catch the rhythm and to 
= the fingers squarely on all the notes of the chords. 

he tune must be built up out of four melodies, each per- 
fect in itself, continuous, oe pe phrased, minutely ex- 
pressive as a voice-part, and the whole as closely wrought 
together as if sung by an ideal quartet. 

In short, | venture to plead for the same grade of artistic 
reflection and endeavor in handling hymn tunes that is ex- 
pended upon larger musical forms. | repeat that one of the 
chief reasons for poor congregational singing is musical neg- 
ligence on the part of organists regarding the tunes. People 
generally are quick to respond to the inspiration of true 
musical beauty. They would more generally respond to the 
beauty of tunes if they more often had a chance to become 
acquainted with it. Every flippant, perfunctory, vague, or 
blundering performance of a hymn tune is not only a shame 
to so-called musicianship, but it is a positive check upon 
musical progress in our church communities. In too many 
churches the standard of tune-playing has so long been set 
below the point of artistic decency that it seems almost 
hopeless to reclaim it to better things. Happily, however, 
there are organists who are at once too conscientious and too 
sympathetic to slight this branch of their work. May their in- 
fluence be felt more widely, and their number be multiplied! 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CHOIR. 


BY THE REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


T= Book of Revelation gives an account of the way in 
which music is conducted in Heaven. There is a quar- 
tet choir, a small chorus, a large chorus, and congrega- 
tional singing, four living creatures, four and twenty elders, 
many angels—the number of them was ‘‘ten thousand times 
ten thousand and thousands of thousands,” and ‘‘ every 
creature which is in Heaven, and on earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea.” Heavenly music is a good 
pattern for the earthly. The ideal church will have a quar- 
tet, a chorus, and congregational singing. 

Congregational singing is the one essential thing. The 
method, more in vogue a few years ago than now, of hav- 
ing all praise done by proxy, substitutes esthetic enjoyment 
for worship, and turns the church into a concert-room. A 
friend of mine a few years ago satirically proposed a new 
version of Psalm 67:5. It should read, he said, ‘‘ Let the 
people praise Thee, oh God; let four people in the choir loft 
praise Thee.” The expression of devotion produces devo- 
tion. There is no better way to develop penitence, prayer, 
or praise than to lead a great congregation to unite in the 
expression of penitence, prayer, and praise. Herein is the 
advantage of a liturgy; herein, also, the advantage of con- 
gregational singing. Nor is there any musical effect finer 
than that produced by a great volume of voices joining in a 
service of song. No cathedral service | ever listened to in 
England stirred my heart so deeply as hearing Dr. Allon’s 
great congregation of two thousand join in the singing of 
an anthem, led by a choir of a hundred voices and a great 
organ. A service of this sort is one to which the memory 
ever returns with pleasurable recollection. 

* * 
* 


To the best congregational singing a choir is essential. 
The tendency to depravity in human nature is witnessed 
in music as in everything else. Without some strong leader 
the congregation are sure to drag and to fall from the key; 
without some strong leader they will never take up a new 
tune. A precentor is not leader enough; they need a choir 
for an example and an inspiration. But the choir singing 
should never take precedence over congregational singing. 
The choir may well render, in every service, some music to 
which the congregation listen, but the prime function of the 
choir should be to lead, to strengthen, and to develop the 
congregational singing. For this purpose a chorus is almost 
indispensable. Quartet effects and chorus effects are essen- 
tially different. The changes in time, and in expression, 
which are required of a quartet, are impossible in a con- 
gregation. The better the quartet, the less capable it is of 
leading congregational singing. Moreover, a quartet is 
rarely willing to take the place of leader; rarely desires, 
often with difficulty even submits, to any participation in the 
music by the congregation. If circumstances forbid a chorus 
choir, then there should be, beside the quartet, a precentor 
to lead the congregation in singing. 


* * 
o 


Both choir and congregational singing should be a part of 
worship. As most of us are greatly affected by asso- 
ciation, the borrowing of music from operas, popular ballads, 
and negro melodies for the church service is not commend- 
able. It may give a volume of sound, but it does not give 
an expression of spiritual life. The church is not a concert- 
room any more than it is a lecture hall. If the sermon takes 
precedence of worship, and the sermon is an essay or a lec- 
ture; if the music takes precedence of worship, and the 
music is adjusted for esthetic enjoyment—in either case the 
church is desecrated, and the true object of the service is 
disregarded. The one question of the minister and the 
choir-master, in the conduct of the music, as in the conduct 
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of the prayers and the sermon, should always be, ‘‘How 
can the spiritual life of this congregation be best developed, 
strengthened, enriched?"’ Whatever music will do, this is 
good church music. The same music may, therefore, be 
good church music in one place and bad church music in 
another. There are some absolute principles, but there is 
no absolute standard. Western revival melodies and Eng- 
lish choral services can not change places. 

If this fundamental principle is to be regarded, and the 
church music is to be made to minister to the spiritual life, 
those who conduct it must themselves have spiritual life. 
It is more important that the minister should have some 
knowledge of music than that he should be an expert in 
medieval theology. | have been more than once at a 
church in which the whole value of the service was im- 

aired, if not destroyed, by the musical stupidity of the min- 
ister, who selected a prosaic or even repulsive hymn, or a 
hymn set in the congregational book to an impossible tune, 
or followed some exquisite musical rendering of the choir, 
which had hushed and harmonized the congregation, with a 
congregational hymn and tune commonplace, prosaic, and, 
therefore, destructive of the very sentiments which the choir 
had aroused in the congregation. The choir-master should 
be in direct and absolute sympathy with the minister and 


MASCAGNI 
BY GEORGE ALFPONTE 
Within his attic’s four bare walls confin'd, 
One, working with rare gift, yet without name, 
Yielded to that desire which like a flame 
Unquenchable did burn upon his mind 


The world as yet unto that gift being blind, 
Here did he beg rare pittance from the night, 
Wresting from gloom that marvel of delight 

The art of which that world had not divin’d, 


Till Fame, from her high eyrie looking, caught 
The flicker of his candle burning dull, 


Peep’d o’er his shoulder, saw his work, and brought 
It to the light, and called it beautiful: 
For with the power of genius he had wrought 


A masterpiece of art imperishable! 


“GIVING OUT” A TUNE. 

N the article on playing hymn tunes, Professor Waldo S. 

Pratt gives three ways of passing from the ‘‘ giving out” 
of a tune to the singing of it, or, which is practically the 
same thing, passing from one stanza to another when there 
is no interlude. The first method—a simple break or pause 
with or without a bass tone holding over the root of the 
tonic chord—is perhaps the ideal one; but, except to those 
closely in touch with the organist, there is an element of 
uncertainty as to when he will strike the first chord, which 
can hardly fail to mar, at least, the effect of the singing of 
the first line. The second method—with the anticipating 
tone (and particularly when that is preceded by a grace 
note) —savors too much of triviality to be unhesitatingly 
recommended. The third method—the ‘‘ upward roll" — 
is generally distorted by organists through the introduction 
of grace notes, or with a slow arpeggio, or with a combina- 
tion of both, which is simply execrable. But if the ‘‘ up- 
ward roll” be done properly, with a rapid movement, and 
without tones foreign to the harmony, the effect is good, 
and would seem to be a compromise between the uncer- 
tainty of the first way and the triviality of the second. 

The following method has been proved useful: After 
holding the tonic pedal a proper length of time, stop it, and 
consider the stopping of it to be the beat before that on 
which the tune begins. Thus, if a tune begins on the fourth 
beat of the measure, consider the stopping of the bass tone 
the third beat, and begin the tune promptly on the fourth, 
with either a solid chord or rapid arpeggio. 
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Von BuLow once said that an Italian opera without mel- 
ody is like an omelet without eggs! But why Italian? What 
is any opera without melody? n. g. 





THE Visiror premiums for new subscribers include every- 
thing that a musical person is ever likely toneed. Our pub- 


Tue English magazines deem it a matter of importance to 
annotince the fact that the Queen wept when a member of 
the Welsh Ladies’ Choir sang ‘‘Darby and Joan’’to her at 
Osborne. 








Mr. JosePH BENNETT, the English critic, thinks that encores 
are not the fault of the public, but of the artists, who love 
them. There is fault on both sides. Love of praise and 
greed of gain. 








Tue pious old negro preacher rather missed it in point of 
accuracy when quoting a familiar tune of a certain hymn, 
he said ‘‘ Judge not the Lord by feeble saints.” Yet it was 
obviously so nearly correct as quoted that he didn’t think it 
worth while to change it. 


Miss HELENE M. SPARMANN, in the preface to her novel book, 
‘Lessons in Audition,” says: ‘‘ The study of a musical in- 
strument does not necessarily mean the study of music. In 
fact, the study of an instrument is, if not combined with 
other exercises, rather a hindrance than a help to a musical 
education.” This will be a new idea to most people,‘but 
the more one thinks of it the more it will prove itself to be a 
true statement. How many players are there who are not 
Most of them. 


educated all-round musicians ? 
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Here is a maxim from Phillips Brooks that is worth 
remembering. ‘‘ Let us beware of losing our enthusiasm. 
Let us ever glory in something, and strive to retain our ad- 
miration for all that would ennoble, and our interest in all 
that would enrich and beautify our life.” 





THE critical listener who goes to a concert determined 
beforehand not to be satisfied is very like the little girl's 
father who is thusly sized up by his daughter: New Girl— 
‘‘What does your papa like for his breakfast, Mabel?” 
Mabel—‘‘He always likes most anything we hasn’t got!” 








WE give two versions of our Quartet for Memorial Day— 
one for men’s voices, the other for mixed voices. In that for 
men’s voices the melody is divided and will be found some- 
times in the first bass, sometimes in the second tenor; 
wherever it may be, it should be made prominent; the other 
voices being kept below it in power of tone. 


Music-TEACHERS have much to try them, but a good music- 
teacher will not allow his annoyances to manifest them- 
selves at his work. It is good for him and for the pupil that 
he at least put on the appearance of cheerfulness, if he has 
not the real thing just at hand. Good nature is contagious 
as well as disease. ‘‘A light heart lives long.”’ 








Goop words continue to pour in regarding the Vistror and 
its contents, from month to month. Our aim has been to 
make a paper of general interest and usefulness, and not one 
exclusively for a certain grade of musicians or special depart- 
ment of study. Weare glad to note its favorable reception 
by the household as well as by choirs and the musician. 





Mark Twain makes Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar say: 
‘Nothing so needs reforming as other people’s habits.” This 
seems to be the attitude which pianists and vocalists too 
often assume in reference to each other. A great deal of 
pleasure can be gotten out of life by looking only for the 
good in others and refusing to dwell upon their faults. Try 
and see. 








Tue suit of Joseph Hoffman, the first of thirty-one suits 
brought against the World’s Fair by Chicago musicians for 
violation of contract, was decided last month in favor of the 
Exposition, by Judge Brentano. The suits were brought be- 
cause of the discharge of the musicians before their contract 
expired, they having refused to consolidate with a non- 
union Cincinnati band. 








‘It’s all in the bringing up,” as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing description of a piano, by a Chinaman, who saw one 
on his travels and tried to tell his people about it on his re- 
turn: ‘‘The Europeans keepa large four-legged beast, which 
they can make to sing at will. A man, or more frequently 
a woman, or even a feeble girl, sits down in front of the 
animal and steps on its tail, while at the same time striking 
its teeth with his or her fingers, when the creature begins to 
sing. The singing, though much louder than a bird’s, is pleas- 
ant to listen to. The beast does not bite, nor does it move, 
though it is not tied up.” 




















Here are two ‘‘ads” which we clip from an English ex- 
change. They speak for themselves: 


‘*HouseMAID AND Cuoik Hetp.—Rare offer; valuable servant; experienced 
managing housemaid; thoroughly trusty; respectable; plays efficiently har- 
monium; can take full choral service in country church. Eight years’ good 
character. Address the Vicar , specifying work required , number in fam- 
ily, servants kept, wages offered.” 





‘* To THE CLERGY AND OTHERS.—Situation wanted as Organist, Groom, and 
Gardener. Excellent references. Apply by letter to ——.” 


Some of our English contemporaries have been very much 
exercised of late on the subject of originality in music. Here 
is what Goethe says on the subject, but in relation to litera- 
ture in general: ‘‘ People are always talking about origin- 
ality; but what do they mean? As soon as we are born, 
the world begins to work upon us, and this goes on to the 
end. And, after all, what can we call our own, except en- 
ergy, strength, and will? If 1 could give an account of all 
that | owe to great predecessors and contemporaries there 
would be but a small balance in my favor.” 


THE MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


STUDY of the program of the Eleventh May Festival, as 

given in the April Vistror, will reveal the fact that it is 
one of the most interesting of the whole series. The works, 
new and old, are calculated to attract, please, and instruct, 
and are what might be termed popular classics. 

The matinees this year will be of unusual interest, for 
although, as usual, the selections are of a lighter order than 
those of the evening concerts, the music and the distinguished 
artists who are to sing it can not fail to receive the approval 
of the musical public. 

Some of the favorite soloists who have identified them- 
selves with the Festival in times past will be missed, but 
the international reputation of those who will appear and the 
satisfaction of hearing new voices will, in part at least, com- 
pensate for the absence of the old favorites. 

The Festival opens with Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah,” a work 
familiar to all, and of which nothing more need be said at 
this time. The soloists new to Cincinnati, who will sing in 
it, are Mrs. Emma Eames-Story, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills. Mrs. Alves and Miss Smith are well-known 
to our music-lovers. A grand performance of this oratorio 
may be expected, judging from the rehearsals. 

The first new choral work to be given is by an American 
writer, Mr. H. W. Parker, and though published but a short 
time, ‘‘ Hora Novissima” has attracted the attention of mu- 
sicians in Europe as well as in America. It is a beautiful 
work, and is one of the favorites of the Festival chorus. The 
poem is the well-known ‘‘Celestial Country,” by,St. Bernard, 
from which several selections much used in the churches, 
notably ‘‘ Jerusalem, the Golden,” are taken. It was composed 
for the Choral Society of New York, and published in 1893. 
The ‘‘ metre” of the poem as translated is not that of our 
hymn books, and, to our mind, lacks the swing of Dr. Neal’s 
version, but, doubtless, this one, which is by Isabella G. 
Parker, is a truer copy of the original Latin. As an example, 
take the first number of Part II, which is our familiar ‘‘Jeru- 
salem, the Golden.”” The Latin is as follows: 
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Urbo Syon aurea 

Patria lactea, 
Cive decora, 

Omne cor obruis, 


Omnibus obstruis 
Et cor et ora. 


Mrs. Parker translates thus: 





Golden Jerusalem, 

Bright with her diadem, 
Radiant and glorious; 

Temple of light thou art, 

O’er mind and soul, and heart, 


Thou art victorious. 


The reader will recall the common version, beginning 


** Jerusalem, the Golden, with milk and honey blest.’ 


However, Mr. Parker has made noble use of the version 
adopted, and has produced a work worthy the prominent 
place given it in this Festival. 

Another new work, but of less dimensions than ‘‘Hora 
Novissima,”’ is the 137th Psalm, by H. Goetz, ‘‘By the 
Waters of Babylon.’’ As a piece of musicianly writing it is 
fine, but it seems to us to lack the devotional element so 
noticeable in Mr. Parker's work. It is effective, however, 
and will be a pleasing feature of the third evening, and just 
precedes Beethoven's ‘‘Immortal Ninth.”’ 

The next new choral number is ‘‘ Moses,” by Rubinstein, 
which he calls a ‘‘ Sacred Opera.”” Two selections will be 
sung, viz.: the Third and Fourth Tableaux, ‘‘Come, daugh- 
ters of Midia,” and ‘‘ Cold and Dark.” The work is very 
dramatic; the Fourth Tableau, which deals with the 
Plagues of Egypt and Moses’ demand for the release of his 
people, being powerfully so. 

Passing by the more familiar works we come to ‘‘The 
Song of Destiny,” by Johannes Brahms, being his opus 54. 
The work is a short one, and is characteristic of the com- 
poser, of whom some say ‘‘behold a greater than Beethoven 
is here. ” This opinion is not shared by all musical judges, 
but all are quite willing to place Brahms among those who 
are in the front rank of the world’s musicians. We should 
have liked the arrangement of the words of ‘‘ The Song of 
Destiny ’’ much better had the lines been reversed, and those 
now closing the poem had begun it. The song begins with 
the words: 

‘* Far in yon regions of light, 
Where pleasures fail not, 
Wander the spirits blest.” 


Now is not this the destiny of man? But the poem closes 

with a morbid view of life and dolefully sings: 
‘* Like water from cliff unto cliff ever dropping, 
Blindly at last do we pass away.” 

But the genius of the composer of the music makes us 
forget that the poet has in his verse put life wrong end 
foremost. 

Berlioz’s great Requiem Mass is also new, and will con- 
stitute one of the especial features of the Festival. Its ar- 
rangement calls for a large orchestra and four brass bands, 
chorus, and choir of men’s voices. It isa work of unusual 
difficulty, both in the voice and in the instrumental parts. 
The orchestration is peculiar to Berlioz, and he has hesitated 
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at nothing to produce the effects desired. This is a work 
that should be carefully studied by the listener, if possible, 
before the concert, as a single hearing will not be at all suffi- 
cient to give a just idea of this wonderful composition. 

Now just a word as tothe mental attitude of those who 
attend these concerts. To get the greatest amount of satis- 
faction out of them, go intending to be pleased. Do not go 
in a critical frame of mind; that is, on the lookout for faults 
of singing, playing, or composition. Take it as it comes, as 
pure music, and let it ‘‘ soak in,” so to speak, till you are 
filled to the full. Do not make the toocommon blunder of 
comparing a song with an oratorio, or a waltz with a sym- 
phony. Do not even compare voices. Get all the pleasure 
possible out of that which is presented, and enjoy it for what 
it is in itself, and not in comparison to other things, with 
many of which it may have nothing in common whatever. 

Approach the Festival as you would a feast, and it surely 
will be one to you. 








CITY NOTES. 


Mrs. Major, who was pianist at the John Church Co. 
booth at the World’s Fair, paid the Cincinnati house a brief 
visit one day last month. She is the pianist of a concert 
company which has been giving concerts in the South. 


The arrangements for the sale of seats for the May 
Festival are as follows: May 1 and 2 the choice of seats 
will be sold at auction to holders of season tickets. This sale 
will take place in College Hall, and will begin each morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock. May 3, 4 and 5 seats may be secured 
without premium by holders of season tickets, and May 
7 and 8 season tickets without premium may be secured 
by the public generally at Smith & Nixon’s, 76 and 78 
West Fourth street. May 10, and until the conclusion of the 
Festival, single reserved seats will be for sale at above store. 


Xaver Scharwenka has again visited Cincinnati, giving two 
piano recitals, playing at the Popular Concerts and assisting 
at the Free Kindergarten Concert, the latter taking place 
April 20, at which the quartet choir of the Mt. Auburn Pres- 
byterian Church, and Mrs. Guckenberger and other city 
talent assisted. 


Armin W. Doerner introduced Wm. G. Graham, one of his 
piano pupils, to the musical public through the medium ofa 
recital at the Odeon, April 23. Illustrative remarks were 
made by J. S. Van Cleve. Mr. Graham played as solos the 
Largo from Beethoven’s Sonate, op. 10, No. 3, and the 
Bach Gavotte from Violin Sonate No. 2, transcribed by St. 
Saens. He was accompanied by his teacher in Mozart's 
Sonate in F, and the Schumann Concerto, op. 54. 


Mrs. Ada Glasca-Haldy, who has been singing in opera 
since her graduation from the College of Music, has decided 
to abandon the stage and devote herself to vocal instruction 
in this city. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson sang in oratorio at Marietta, 
O., April 12 and 13, at the Apollo concert at Music Hall, 
April 19, and also during the month filled engagements at 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, and other cities. 


The Festival Chorus has been for the past month holding 
part rehearsals, and on Monday evening, April 30, began re- 
hearsing at Music Hall under Theodore Thomas. 

A concert, of which much favorable comment is heard, 


was given at Middletown, O., April 5, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Guckenberger, Sig. Mattioli and Adolph Hahn. 
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Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York Tribune, 
lectures on ‘‘ Wagner and His Art Works,” and ‘‘ 


ave his 
ramatic 
Dances and Children’s Games,” at the Lyceum on the after- 
noons of Thursday and Friday, April 26 and 27, too late for 
further notice in this Visiror. 


A Schubert lecture-recital was given at the Conservatory of 


Music April 17, by J. S. Van Cleve, Frederic Shailer Evans, 


Mrs. Iva Kennedy-Wickersham, and the Conservatory Quar- 
tet. 


The Brodsky-Lawson concert at College Hall, Friday, 
April 20, was under the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club. 


The Apollo Club gave its third and last concert of the sea- 
son at Music Hall, April 19. The club was assisted by Mrs. 
Corinne Moore-Lawson and Adolph Brodsky, the violinist. 
The program was somewhat lengthy, consisting of short 
pieces for mixed chorus and for men’s and women’s voices 
respectively. The best work of the chorus was done in the 
Madrigals, by Wilbye (1598), Dowland and Morely (1595), 
The longest work was the 114th Psalm, by Mendelssohn. 
We are pleased to note a return to the shorter pieces without 
orchestra. When accompaniment is needed, Ehrgott is a 
whole brass band within himself. Indeed, one of the fea- 
tures of an Apollo night nowadays is Ehrgott’s accompani- 
ments. Mrs. Lawson was the attraction of the evening, and 
is evidently, and rightly so, a great favorite with both the 
club and its audiences. She sang charmingly, and with an 
unexpected development of power, which, added to her 
always sweet voice, made her singing in the immense au- 
ditorium unusually satisfactory. Adolph Brodsky is a tal- 
ented violinist; perhaps one of the best of those not really 
great, and it was a pleasure to hear him. 


A ‘‘ Liszt” evening was given at Miss Clara Baur’s Con- 
servatory April 20, by Theodore Bohlman, with an illus- 
trated lecture. 


Mr. Louis C. Elson, of Boston, gave two very interesting 
lectures on ‘‘ Shakespeare in Music’’ at the College of Music 
April4 and 5. The lectures are evidently the result of much 
deep research on the part of the ever-genial speaker. They 
are indeed the best of any we have heard by him, and are 
real gems of literary work. 


The usual rainstorm was on hand Tuesday evening, 
April 10, on the occasion of the Conservatory concert at 
the Scottish Rite Hall. Nevertheless the large hall was filled, 
as it always is at these concerts, and an excellent program 
was presented under the direction of Frederic Shailer 
Evans. 


The seventh piano recital of the season by Geo. Schnei- 
der was given April 7, at his music-rooms, Pike Building, 
with the following program: 


Mozart: Fantasie, C minor; Rondo, A minor. Schubert: Impromptus, 

- 142, Nos. 2and 4. Kopylow: Miniatures, op. 17. 1. Russian Dance. 2. 
altz. 3. Polka. 4. By the Chapel. Schumann: Fantasiestucke, op. 12, 
Nos. 1-4. Beethoven: Sonata, op. 26. 


The new traihing department for teachers of music in the 
public schools will be opened at the College of Music June 
16, for a special term of ten weeks. Lessons will be given 
on Saturdays. 


The Ladies’ Musical Club have undertaken to raise a fund 
for the establishment of a permanent orchestra in this city. 
Meetings are being held to work up an interest, subscriptions 
being solicited, and so far no serious obstacle has been en- 
countered, but there are a few such looming in the distance, 
and the choice of a leader may be one of them. The ladies 
are enthusiastic and determined, and for the good of our city 
it is to be hoped they will realize their fondest expectations. 
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At the concert of the Orpheus Club Madame Ma- 
terna will sing ‘‘Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from the third act 
of ‘‘Tannhauser” and ‘‘Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” 
from Weber's ‘‘Oberon.” The choral program will include 
two compositions by Arthur Foote, ‘‘The Farewell of Hia- 
watha” and ‘‘Bedouin Love Song;” Dudley Buck’s ‘‘ Bugle 
Song,” Thayer’s humorous ‘‘Heinz von Stein’; a pretty 
composition in folk-song style by Frank Van der Stucken, 
called ‘‘ Mother,” an arrangement of ‘‘Santa Lucia” and a 
Russian folk-song. The club will have the assistance of 
the Philharmonic String Quartette. The concert occurs too 
late for further notice in the Vistror. 


The Symphony Club has decided in favor of achoral an- 
nex, and over one hundred members have already been 
secured. 


Mr. John W. Keyes, with H. A. French, of Nashville, 
Tenn., was in the city a few days last month, and paid our 
sanctum a brief visit. 


MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


TS Grand Opera Co. closed its present season at the Au- 
ditorium Saturday evening, April 9, with ‘‘ Carmen.” 
The house was packed, standing room being at a premium. 
[he last week of the opera proved to be the most success- 
ful, from a financial point. On Thursday evening, the 7th, 
when ‘‘ Tannhauser” was given, the Auditorium contained 
one of the largest and most cultivated audiences that ever 
assembled there. The season, as a whole, proved to be the 
most enjoyable that has ever been presented in Chicago. In 
all, there have been thirty performances, as follows: 
‘‘Paust,” 4; ‘‘ Aida,""1; ‘‘ Tannhauser,” 1; ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
2; ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” 3; ‘‘ Mignon,” 1; ‘!Carmen,”’ 
5; ‘‘ Pagliacci,”” 2; ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,”’ 2; ‘‘Hugenots,” 1; 
‘‘ L’Africaine,” 1; ‘‘ Hamlet,” 1; ‘‘ Lucia de Lammermoor,” 
2; ‘*Werther” 1 (first time in America); ‘‘ Marriage of Fi- 
garo,”’ 1; ‘‘Rigoletto,”’ 1; ‘‘Semiramide,”’ 1; ‘‘ Philemon et 
Baucis,”” 1. 

Of the new members of the company those that created 
the most favorable impression were Calve, Melba, De Lucia, 
Ancona, and Planan. 

Calve and De Lucia created a sensation by their wonder- 
ful dramatic genius. The season proved to be profitable to 
the managers, in spite of the hard times. The receipts for 
the thirty performances were $170,000, or about $5,700 for 
each performance. 

The second concert given by William H. Sherwood, the 
pianist, occurred at the Auditorium recital hall Tuesday 
evening, March 20. Mr. Sherwood was assisted by Miss 
Effie Stewart, dramatic soprano, and B. Bicknell Young, 
baritone. 

On Thursday, March 22, Mme. Lillian Nordica was the 
Star attraction, at the last concert of this season given for the 
benefit of the Visiting Nurses’ Association, at Hooley’s The- 
ater. Mme. Nordica rendered the-following: ‘‘ Herodiade,”’ 
Massenet; Berceuse, Chaminade; ‘‘Ecstasy,” Mrs. Beach; 
Lullaby, Luckstone. 

The Germania Mannerchor gave their final concert of the 
season at the club-house of the society on Saturday evening, 
April 7. The following well-known artists assisted: Miss 
Blanche Foulke, soprano; Mrs. M. Brentano, mezzo soprano; 
George Ellsworth Holmes, baritone; W. VonDahlen, tenor; 
Ludwig Masum, violinist; Mrs. C. Wunderle, harpist. 

Plunkett Greene, the Irish basso, appeared before the La- 
dies’ Amateur Musical Club April 11, at the Schiller Theater. 
Mr. Green was most favorably received by this cultured mu- 
sical organization. 

Theodore Thomas resumed his orchestral concerts at the 
Auditorium on Friday and Saturday, the 13th and 14th insts. 
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The program presented was of a popular character, with 
Plunkett Greene as the soloist. The symphony of Mr. Scho- 
nefeld, of Chicago, was given for the first time on this oc- 
casion. The work is a prize composition awarded by the 
National Conservatory of Music, in New York. 

I have it from good authority that Theodore Thomas will 
remain in Chicago, in spite of the inducements offered him 
in New York and Boston. 

The Listeman String Quartette of the Chicago Musical 
College gave their last concert of the season at Central Mu- 
sic Hall the 19th. Miss Posta, soprano, assisted. 

The charming soprano, Mary Howe-Lavin, will give two 
concerts at Central Music Hall Thursday evening, April 19, 
and Saturday afternoon, April 21. She will be assisted by her 
own excellent company. W. J. Lavin, the popular tenor, 
Sig. Campanari, baritone; Leonora Von Stosch, violinist. 

Yours truly, THOMAS RICHARDS 


HERE AND THERE. 


Prof. C. C. Case closed his work for the season with the 
Tampa Chautauqua last month, and immediately proceeded 
to Charleston, S. C., to fill engagements for musical con- 
ventions in that locality. 


Dr. Root’s Summer Normal at Silver Lake, N. Y., will be- 
gin July 31. The Doctor will take charge in person this 
year, and besides F. W. Root, will have other valuable as- 
sistants. 


Prof. E. H. Bard, with a company of thirty boys and girls, 
- the juvenile operetta ‘‘Red Riding-Hood ”’ at Elizabeth, 

.J., April 5. The local papers speak very highly of the 
excellent training the chorus received at the hands of Prof. 
Bard, as evidenced by the performance. 


Mr. T. P. Westendorf, an old friend of the Vistror, and 
who is now superintendent of the State Reform School, 
Chehalis, Washington, is to address the Reformatory Section 
of the Conference of Charities and Correction, which meets 
this year, May 23, at Nashville, Tenn. His subject is one 
that no one can hartiuie better, ‘‘ Music in Reform Schools.”’ 


Mr. F. W. Wodell, tormerly of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been appointed Director of Music at Ruggles Street Baptist 
Church, Boston. 


‘‘Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” a lovely cantata 
for young folks has just been given at Arkansas City, Ark., 
under the successful direction of Mrs. H. T. Roberts. 


Mr. W. P. Thurston, principal of the Norwalk (O.) High 
School, and whose compositions have appeared in the Vis- 
iToR, is also director of music at the Presbyterian Churchof 
Norwalk, and his chorus of fifty voices gave a concert re- 
cently, of which we have received the most flattering reports. 


P. G. Hull's cantata, ‘‘Jephthah and His Daughter,” was 
given a fine performance last month at Twin Bridges, Mont., 
under the direction of Prof. Mills, with Mrs. F. A. Taylor, 
pianist. 


‘‘An Evening with Haydn” was the name given to a 
grand concert recently given at Piqua, O., under the direc- 
tion of A. J. Gantvoort. He had the assistance of Mr. 
Howard Pierce, of Dayton, Miss I. E. Andrews, Dayton, 
Miss Myrtle Newhouse, piano; Mr. E. Zwissler, Dayton, 
‘cello, Miss Clara L. Deeltz, of Detroit, soprano, Mr. B. C. 
Welgamood, violin, and the Cecilia Choir. Mr. Gantvoort 
is making these concerts educational as well as entertaining, 
and precedes each performance with a short talk of the com- 
poser and his works. 
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‘‘Under the Palms,” cantata by Dr. Root and H. Butter- 
worth, was given at Centennial Baptist Church, Chicago, 
April 12, directed by T. C. Matlock. 


We have received program and notes of an orchestral con- 
cert given under the direction of Mr. H. O. Merry, at Lin- 
coln, Ill., April 11, of which we have space only to note 
its success, and that it was given by the Sunday-School or- 
chestra of the Christian Church of Lincoln. 


A soiree musicale, which is quite worthy of imitation, was 
that given recently by the Hartwell Literary aged at the 
residence of Mrs. H. H. Tatem. ‘‘ Music of the Nations” 
was the subject chosen, and sketches and songs illustrative 
of each country were given. Miss Violet Fridman, a pupil 
of Mr. R. P. Southard, of this city, Mrs. D. E. Taylor, 
Messrs. Mathews, Fleming, Kimball, Hyatt, Hoffman, and 
Mr. Southard were the musical participants. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


‘‘How did it happen that Biggs was arrested by an agent 
for the S. P. C. A.?” ‘*‘He was caught in the act of abus 
ing his baby.” ‘‘What was he doing?” ‘‘ Singing it to 
sleep.” 


A recent poet writes: ‘‘A song sleeps in my soul un 
sung.” There is a place for that young man in a dime mu- 
seum at a remunerative salary. He is the only one of his 
kind on record. 


Here is an old Wagner joke in a comparatively new 
dress: ‘‘You seem very fond of Wagner, Mrs. Feathergilt.”’ 
‘“Yes; when they play Wagner, one feels so confident that 
one's conversation is not being overheard by some imperti- 
nent outsider.”’ 


The person who objects to his neighbor practicing on a 
cornet has sound reasons for doing so. 


‘‘] hear you have been sick.” ‘‘Yes, I’ve been sick— 
very sick. Had brain fever, and right in my head, too—the 
very worst place | could have it.” 


THE ORIGIN (?) OF CERTAIN COMPOSITIONS. 


Fullmer was once met in a heavy shower by a friend who 
was unprovided for the elements. ‘‘Lend*me your um- 
brella,’”’ said the latter, whereon Fullmer at once composed 
the song ‘‘ Wait Till the Clouds Roll By.” 

A composer of eminence being told that some of hisJmu- 
sic was trashy, and that he had better ‘‘turn over a new 
leaf,”’ at once wrote ‘‘When the Leaves Begin to Turn.” 

Franz Abt once traveled on a railway where he was al- 
lowed ‘‘ five minutes for refreshments” in which to eat his 
dinner. Observing the furious gulps made by his fellow 
travelers to get their money’s worth in a limited time he 
composed ‘‘ When the Swallows Homeward Fly.” 

Claribel wrote ‘‘ Take Back the Heart,” to a partner at 
whist who revoked when diamonds led. 

Sir A. Sullivan, upon arising one morning and going out 
in the back yard for an armful of wood, and finding it had 
been stolen during the night, sat down in a furious passion 
and wrote ‘‘The Lost Chord.” 


Hap His Suspicions—‘‘ Wha’s the matter with that tune 
you're singin’?” said Uncle Josiah. ‘‘ Why, that note,” 
replied his niece, ‘‘ was an accidental.”’ ‘‘ Maybe ’twas. But 
it certainly sounded to me a good deal like ye done it a-pur- 
pose. 


An Englishman recently visiting this country was shown 
Niagara Falls and asked if he did not consider them wonder- 
ful ‘‘ Well,” was his answer, ‘‘I can’t say as | do; there is 
a great lot of water going over, but what is there to stop it?” 
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A church organization in Maine intending to gine a per- 
formance of some oratorio were a little alarmed about the 
cost of the thing. Accordingly the director of the chorus 
suggested to the leader of the orchestra that had been en- 
gaged: ‘‘ We've got to keep our expenses down and | 
thought we might get you to leave out the trombones. You 
know they have only four measures in the entire oratorio, 
and if we leave them out we can save at least $25 and no 
one would be the wiser.” The leader of the orchestra as- 
sumed a tragic attitude and answered: ‘‘ That would be an 
insult to the composer.” Thereupon the chorus director 
observed: ‘‘O never mind him; he’s dead.”’ 


The young lady was playing a difficult selection from 


Wagner. In the midst of it she suddenly stopped in con- 
fusion. ‘‘ What's the matter?” inquired one of the com- 
pany. ‘‘I struck a falsenote,” she replied. ‘*Well, what 


of it?’ said another. ‘‘Nobody but Wagner would ever 
know it, and he’s dead. Go ahead with the music.” And 
she went ahead. 


Agent: ‘‘ Wouldn't you like to have a burglar alarm put 
in your house?” Mr. Blinks: ‘‘Don’t need it. I’ve gota 
wife.” 


‘‘How are you getting along learning to write short- 
hand?” ‘*First-rate. | can take down a speech with per- 
fect ease. All! have to learn now is to read my notes.” 


‘‘Are you pleased with your daughter’s progress in 


music?’ ‘*‘Oh, yes; she forgets to practice half the time.” 
Leving husband: ‘‘What are you smiling at, dear?” 
Sarcastic wife: ‘‘I am recalling how you used to sit and 


hold my hand for an hour at a time before we were married. 
How silly you were!” Loving husband: ‘‘I wasn't silly at 
all. | held your hand to keep you away from the piano.” 


NOTES AND 


Sousa and his great military band have made a triumphal 
tour across the continent. 


Mr. Dexter Smith’s decision to abandon his editorial work 
on the Beacon and on the Musical Record and make a long 
visit to old England will be received with regret by the nu- 
merous friends of this genial song-writer. He has passed 
his summers in London for about ten years, and now in- 
tends to remain there longer than usual. 


The Carl Rosa Opera Co., London, has added Julian Ed- 
wards’ new opera ‘‘King Rene’s Daughter”’ to its repertoire. 


Ben Davis, the great Welsh tenor, is singing the songs in 
‘* Sunlight and Shadow,” the recently published set of gems 
by Julian Edwards. 


Mr. Plunkett Greene, the famous English ballad singer, 
who will be heard at the May Festival, always sings from 
memory, and thus gets spontaneity. 


Gwyllym Crowe, composer of ‘‘See-Saw, died recently, 
leaving his wife and children penniless. 


Verdi has the intention of founding a large asylum at 
Milan for actors, singers and musicians, and will devote the 
greater portion of his fortune to this noble object. 


It is estimated that no less than six thousand seven hun- 
dred performances of Weber’s ‘‘Der Freischutz” have been 
given up to the present time. 


Ernest Knabe, the distinguished musician and piano man- 
ufacturer, eldest son of the founder of the house, died April 
17, at his home in Baltimore. 
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MUSICAL ELOCUTION. 
E. H. BARD. 


T= presumption of singers is proverbial. If a note in 
a theme is out of their reach of voice, some other one is 
substituted, thereby marring the idea of the composer. They 
ought not attempt to sing in public compositions that have 
to be ‘‘fixed up” for them. 

And so with words. If they discover that they can not 
produce smooth and broad tones upon certain vowel ele- 
ments, why, the proper vowel sound or sounds are sacri- 
ficed to the caprice or incapacity of the singers. 

About four years ago a lady vocalist,'of high repute as a 
singer, became my pupil for a season with the idea of 
‘‘brushing up” her music a little. Among the pieces in hand 
which she wished to practice was one having the words 
‘‘He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord.” 
We began the solo; and this is about as near the pronunci- 
ation as it is possible to construct signs to represent her 
method without exaggeration: 

‘‘Hau thaut hauth pauty aupon thau poor, laundauth 
aunto thau Laud.” I asked her why she gave so broad a 
pronunciation to the words and her reply was because she 
could give more volume of tone. After some controversy 
she admitted that her method was doing great violence to 
good taste. 

| arranged for her a half a page of word-studies, which 
was the commencement of the formulation of the ‘‘A BC 
of Musical Elocution.” While that was in progress, many 
of my pupils had the benefit of its use, and profited thereby. 

| am using the same with a gentlemen who from boy- 
hood has been a singer. His method of mouth-adjustment 
was as peculiar as that of the lady above alluded to; the 
difference being that he brought his lips close to his teeth. 
It was as difficult for him to sing ‘‘bal/” as it was for her to 
sing ‘‘bale.”’ It has in his case developed an ease and grace 
of pronunciation that is a surprise to himself and his many 
friends. 

In my early teaching | noticed the difficulties many pupils 
had in attacking their notes at the proper pitch; especially 
with syllables commencing with vowels. That fault sug- 
gested the employment of words beginning with the 
consonant element, thereby securing the proper pitch which 
the sudden consonant ‘‘attack” gives. When this accom- 
plishment was fully secured, then came the time, or duration 
of the vowel element—using the scale and all the diatonic 
intervals derived from it. 

About six weeks ago | was asked to instruct a choir of 
children who had banded together to study, and then render 
in public the cantata ‘‘ Red Riding-Hood’s Rescue."”"* The 
children could not read a note of music, and were very 
imperfect in singing the notes of the scale in rotation. Three 
adults took part, who were skilled musicians, and of course 
needed no instruction, but the children had to be taught to 
sing in tune and time and to pronounce the words properly. 
The ‘‘A B C of Musical Elocution” was a great factor in the 
process. 

* It was rendered to a full house April 5, and the enthusiastic audience 
have asked for a repetition. 


‘‘A PUPIL OF SOUSA’S.” 


HERE is a red-headed organ-grinder at large in the upper 
portion of the city just now whom Bandmaster Sousa is 
particularly anxious to encounter. On Monday morning, 
says the New York Sun, this organ-grinder was seen on West 
Sixty-fifth street. Yesterday he was observed trundling 
his instrument along Forty-second street. Wherever he 
goes this man coins money—not that his music is particularly 
edifying; it isn’t. But around the neck of the organ grinder 
there hangs a placard. Whoever observes this placard feels 
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bound to investigate its meaning. The Irishman has an 
explanation always ready on the tip of his tongue. This 
explanation proves so diverting that it extracts at least five 
cents from the questioner. While this is all very well for 
the organ-grinder, for Mr. Sousa it is not half such fun. The 
joke is at his expense. 

Ever since the hand-organs got hold of his ‘‘ Washington 
Post March” the bandmaster’s life has been a burden to him. 
Not one of them by any chance ever plays it in the proper 
time. One morning about a month ago Sousa ran across 
the Irishman. He was playing the march at a dirge-like 
pace, which set Sousa’s teeth on edge. Snatching the handle 
of the organ away from him, Sousa exclaimed angrily: ‘‘ My 
heavens, man! Why don’t you play it with a little energy?’ 
There’s nobody dead on this block!” The Irishman stood 
by, open-eyed with wonder as Sousa dashed through the 
measures of the march at a rattling pace. 

‘‘And who are you, anyhow ?”’ he exclaimed at length. 

‘“‘! am Mr. Sousa,” explained the bandmaster. ‘‘! com- 
posed that march. Don't mind my giving you a friendly 
pointer."" The Irishman retired with his features wreathed 
in smiles. Next morning the mysterious placard appeared 
about his neck. It is printed in red ink, and runs as follows: 

A PUPIL OF SOUSA’S. 


INDIAN SONGS. 
= subject of Indian music is receiving considerable 
attention at the present time. The Visiror has devoted 
quite a little space to it in various issues, and important 
articles by J. C. Fillmore, of Milwaukee, and others, have 
appeared in Music. 

An earnest investigator and student is Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher, who has spent much of her life among the Indians, 
and who has made a special study of their music. The fol- 
lowing is the conclusion of a very interesting article by her, 
which appeared in a recent Century. 

The songs of the Indian are the spontaneous outburst of 
his emotions, springing up like the wild flowers of his 
forests and plains. They have been subjected to no con- 
ventionalizing influence of artificial methods, yet, like the 
native blossoms, they are developed, not in violation of, but 
in accordance with, those laws which control the structure of 
all musical expression. The study of Indian music adds to 
the accumulating proof of the common mental endowment 
of all mankind. 

The songs of the Indian are an interpretation of his charac- 
ter. From them we discern his religious nature, his attitude 
toward the unseen powers that control him; they are also a 
revelation of his social and tribal relations. In no song ts 
there mention of the ‘‘father”’ or the ‘‘ wife’; the ‘‘ grand- 
father” is not spoken of as personal kindred, but as one 
whom age has made wise and fit to be trusted. The 
‘‘mother ’ is only indirectly referred to, but the ‘‘sister’’ is 
the representation of the family, and personates the women 
of the tribe in many songs. All this finds explanation in the 
peculiar structure of the tribe, and in the nondevelopment 
of the family idea, as we understand it. The only recog- 
nized relationship is the clan, or gens, a political subdivision 
of the tribe. With few exceptions among Indians the 
woman ‘‘carries the clan,” and kinship is traced only through 
her; the children are counted in her clan and not in that of 
the father, and as a man can never marry in his own clan 
he must be as a stranger to his wife and to his own children; 
they can inherit nothing from him or from his clan; when 
he dies, his brothers and sisters, who constitute his family, 
are his heirs. So when an Indian sings of his home, his 
sister, with whom he has a recognized relationship, repre- 
sents that home, rather than the wife and children who can 
never belong to him. The Indian’s love-song is still in 
unmeaning syllables; its music, expressive of the feeling so 
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often strong and enduring between husband and wife, can 
not crystallize into definite words until the political organi- 
zation of the people has ceased to interfere with the develop- 
ment of the family. . 

The ‘‘friend” appears often in Indian songs. Friendship 
was not bound by the man’s birth-tie, but was free and 
lasting. The various social and religious societies were 
composed of members from any clan, and they slipped the 
leash of tribal structure in their fellowship. 

There were no songs of labor sung by a company of 
workers, such as the old English Catch or Guild Song. The 
Indian sang as he chipped his arrow-head, or dug his medic- 
inal roots, but the music was a form of personal appeal to 
the unseen powers. Labor had not become secularized, 
and there was no coordination of work; he planted with 
religious ceremony and hunted and trapped by means of the 
mystery song. The ground to him was still mother earth; 
the stones, the animals, the trees, all shared with him the 
common gift of life. 

It is idle to speculate in what direction Indian music might 
have developed; tribes as tribes are rapidly ceasing to exist, 
and their ancient culture is passing away with the older 
people. The young Indian men and women are being 
educated in English speech, inbued with English thought, 
and the expression of their emotions will hereafter be molded 
on the lines of our artistic forms. ALicE C. FLETCHER. 








LISZT IN THE NEW LEXICON. 


| = (Abbe Franz, 1811-1886). Liszt's life, like that of 
all great musicians, indeed of all good men, is divided 
into three periods, the first, the second, and thethird. Asa 
child in the cradle, like Hercules, he began by stretching 
octaves (or trying to). His career as a concert pianist was 
most wonderful. No difficulty was too great for him to sur- 
mount. By means of his piano he melted all hearts. On 
the contrary, his ‘‘School,” the Liszt school, endeavored to 
conquer rather by Liszt than by genius. It is regarded as a 
remarkable circumstance that every pianist who ever enlisted 
under Liszt immediately went away and had himself listed 
as Liszt's favorite pupil. He therefore had a larger number 
of pupils, for one who never gave lessons, than any musician 
on record. Every one of his pupils wrote personal recollec- 
tions of him, so that we have a better idea of him personally 
than of any other notability in the history of art. According 
to these descriptions he was tall, short, and of middle height, 

thin, witha decided inclination to corpulency. His features, 

while coarse, had the most exquisite virile beauty. His 
complexion was blonde and brunette. The brown eyes 
were radiant with a peculiarly lustreless heavenly azure 
blue, sometimes turning black and setting female hearts 
afire with their radiant glow; while a full beard decorated 
his smooth shaven countenance. The proverb, ‘‘Last not 
Liszt’ was derived from his genius. He was not an origi- 
nal composer in the sense that Sleep and Death are, but he 
made all sorts of songs popular by his transcriptions. The 
word Abbe means father in Hebrew, and Liszt was true to 

his name. His daughter married Von Bulow; but she soon 

found that ‘‘man wants but little here, Bulow, nor wants 

that little long,” so she married Wagner en seconds noces. 

The French term scrutin des Liszt is derived from him.— 

The Handy Lextcon. 





THE LAW ABOUT MUSIC. 





CASE of national, we might say international, importance 
confronts the health board of New York City. A cer- 
tain lawyer residing in apartments adjoining those of a cer- 
tain lady has made complaint that said lady has become a 
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= nuisance by reason of her incessant piano-playing. 
he board has decided, tentatively, that the lady is not a nul- 
sance so long as she does not commence playing before 7 a. 
M. or after 10 Pp. M. This the offender regards as a victory 
of such comprehensible sweep that she announces that on 
and after Monday she will be assisted in her recitals by her 
son, now fortunately confined to his bed. Hitherto she has 
one: or practiced only six hours a day. Henceforth, 

nowing a woman’s way, we venture the assertion that she 
will hit the harpsichord at sharp seven and continue to as- 
sault it until ten Pp. M. 

The lawyer thinks he will get out an injunction, and, in- 
deed, to the courts this vital question must gosooner or later. 
We should like the opinion of the supreme court as to the 
extent to which the five-fingered exercise is a common nui- 
sance, and by what process of law the march from ‘‘Norma’”’ 
might be abated. he decision of Mr. Justice Fuller as to 
‘*Two Little Girls in Blue” would be appreciated. Are 
‘* After the Ball,” the ‘“‘Shells of the Ocean Polka,” ‘‘ The 
Fairy Wedding Waltz” and ‘‘ The Child of the Regiment ” 
felonies or misdemeanors under the law? We are informed 
that a trio on the west side have undertaken to play the 
second symphony with a snare drum, clappers and jews’- 
harp. Are they not entitled to the privilege of the riot act? 
If the interesting New York lady and her invalid child should 
perform the ‘‘Chopsticks Waltz,”” would the lawyer be war- 
ranted in shooting through the wall? 

These and divers other knotty questions our learned 
judges must pick apart. The question is too big for New 
York. It involves the liberties of the nation.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 








Auntie: ‘‘It isn't good form to hold your fork in that 
way.” Little niece: ‘‘Auntie, do you think it is good form 
to stare at folks while they is eating ?”’ 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The April Century makes a new departure in printing a story told wholly 
in pictures. The artist is Andre Castaigne, whose World’s Fair pictures and 
other drawings for The Century are well known. The subject is the 
course of the emigrant ‘‘ From the Old World to the New,” and the scenes 
represented are typical experiences, ‘‘In the Fields of Old Europe,” ‘‘ Hard 
Times,” ‘‘ On the Deep,” ‘‘ The Land of Promise,” etc. 

A notable feature of the April Century number is a story by Elizabeth Stu- 
art Phelps, entitled ‘‘ The Supply at Saint Agatha’s,”’ which is likely to attract 
the same sort of attention and interest as were awakened by “‘ The Gates 
Ajar.” The fiction in the number includes also the third part of ‘‘ Coeur 
d’Alene,’’ Mrs. Foote’s story of Western mining life, and the fifth installment 
of Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” the former accompanied by illustra- 
tions by Mrs. Foote, and the other by a striking full-page drawing by Louis 
Loeb. The detective work in Mr. Clemens’s story is farther developed, the 
twins begin to lose caste, and there is a dramatic incident in the life of Roxy, 
caused by the perfidity of her son. 

Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony. A theory of musical composition from 
the composer’s standpoint. By A. J. Goodrich. This is a book of ideas. 


‘The author has drawn from history, showing the evolution of the scale and 


many of our common harmonic combinations. He has givena direct course 
of instruction, with explanations and demonstrations more extensive and clear 
than we usually find, and he has given illustrations by. diagram of melodic and 
rhythmic forms. 

The chapters on the diminished seventh treat the subject to a much greater 
length than most books, and are proportionately valuable. A chapter on 
‘*Interdicted Progressions and False Relation,” will bring smiles of relief to 
many a puzzled composer. We quote: “‘ Indeed, all these ‘detestable’ har- 
monizations (‘ Hidden Fifths,’ ‘ Hidden Octaves,’ the ‘ Tritone,’ and others) 
have been utilized by the greatest composers, and it is merest folly that 
attempts to prescribe them. The book has a large-sized page, with good 
paper and clear type.—7he Musical Messenger. 

Seventy-Seven Beethoven Studies, extracted from his piano works, by Otto 
Singer, Jr. 

This is a new and valuable idea and enables the student to gain a complete 
mastery of the great tone masters’ compositions by the study of these selec- 
tions. We cordially recommend the book to the attention of teachers and 


advanced students. 
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O Land of every Land the Best. 


PHBE CARY. (DECORATION DAY QUARTET FOR MEN'S VOICES). J. R. MURRAY. 
Melody in first Bass and second Tenor. 
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1. O land of ev-’ry land the best, O land whoseglo - ry shall in - crease, 
2. And shed no tear, tho’ think you must With sor - row for the mar-tyr’d band, 



















































































3. Yet when they set their coun-try free, And gave dis-u - nion fit - ting doom, 
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Now in your bright-est rai - mentdrest For the great fest - i- val of peace. 
No tears for those whose hal - lowed dust Has madeour coun - try ho - ly land. 


They left the last great en - e - my Baf- fied be - side an emp -ty tomb. 
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Take from your flag its fold of gloom, And let it float un - dimmed a - bove, 
Tho’ by the plac-es where they fell, The plac - es that are sa - cred ground, 
Not there, but risen, redeemed, they go, Where all the paths are sweet with flowers, 
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Till o - ver all our vales’ shall bloom The sa - cred col - ors that we love. 
Death like a sul-len sen - ti-nel Pac -es his ev - er - last - ing round. 


They fought to give us peace, and lo! They gained a bet-ter peace than ours. 
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From PHBE CARY. 


O Land of every Land the Best. 


(FOR DECORATION DAY. Mixed Voices). 
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Thou art my Portion. 


(Psalm cxix.) 
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